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a  short  story  by 
Sr.  Mary  of  St.  Eileen,  R.G.S. 


Atlantic  contest  honorable  mention 


Mary  Marsh  dropped  another  coral-pink  morsel  of  lobster  on  the 
cool  green  lettuce  leaf.  She  stood  back  and  studied  the  effect  with  a 
little  frown.  “Yes,  that  looks  like  the  picture  now.”  She  consulted 
the  open  copy  of  Good  Housekeeping,  and  a  flash  of  bright  sea  green 
and  glowing  pink  assured  her  that  she  had  copied  well.  Her  mother’s 
picture  smiled  approvingly  from  the  piano,  and  her  father’s  protecting 
face  reflected  her  mother’s  encouragement.  Even  though  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  now,  in  a  suburb  of  New  York,  with  children  of  her  own,  Mary 
still  felt  their  presence  as  much  as  ever,  and  the  Massachusetts  influence 
never  seemed  to  vanish,  though  they  had  been  out  of  that  state  many 
years. 

Mrs.  Marsh  didn’t  seem  to  hear  the  sharp  surge  of  music  billowing 
out  of  the  shiny  brass  horns  as  the  school  band  flowed  past  her  house. 
As  they  turned  the  corner,  however,  the  torrent  of  sound  filtered  back 
through  her  open  windows  in  undulating  waves.  “High  Above  Cayuga’s 
Waters.”  They  had  put  their  own  words  to  the  college  song,  and  she 
smiled  as  the  bright  notes  flooded  her  dining  room.  She  re-arranged 
the  flowers  on  the  shining  reflector,  and  the  bright  place  settings  glinted 
against  the  purity  of  the  linen.  The  wind  blew  gently  through  the  soft 
curtains,  and  their  hand-turned  hems  lapped  gently  at  the  windowsill, 

Mary  Marsh  checked  the  folded  napkins  for  the  hundredth  time. 
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She  was  looking  forward  to  this  dinner  party ;  yes,  she  really  was.  Her 
husband  was  bringing  home  one  of  the  high  school  teachers  in  his  de¬ 
partment.  She  liked  Mr.  Rivers,  even  though  he  was  all  wrapped  up 
in  his  subject  matter.  Brilliant  as  he  was,  though,  he  always  received 
Mrs.  Marsh’s  opinions  with  a  pleasant  air  of  interest  that  was  very 
gratifying.  But  Mrs.  Rivers.  She  was  the  type  who  always  checked 
her  daughter’s  total  of  A’s  with  whatever  score  your  daughter  had  made 
and  was  forever  tabulating  other  such  dreary  statistics.  The  crease 
deepened  between  Mary  Marsh’s  eyes  as  she  ran  her  finger  experimen¬ 
tally  over  the  dark  polished  wood  and  once  again  straightened  the  stately 
candles.  She  felt  a  little  sick.  She  always  did  before  she  entertained, 
but  it  was  the  strangest  thing.  She  was  always  happier  when  she  did. 
And  her  husband  was  always  proud  of  her  dinner  parties.  She  picked 
up  the  much-thumbed  copy  of  Good  Housekeeping.  It  had  fallen  open 
to  the  page  containing  the  exact  counterpart  of  Mary  Marsh’s  sparkling 
table. 

At  that  point  the  door  flew  open.  As  usual  Ruth  had  brought  home 
a  friend  from  school,  and  already  Mrs.  Marsh  could  hear  the  refriger¬ 
ator  door  bang. 

“Hi,  Mom!”  a  voice  called  out.  A  smile  lit  up  her  face  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  she  stepped  into  the  kitchen. 

“Hello,  Mrs.  Marsh.”  The  second  voice  tried  to  sound  casual. 

“Oh,  hello,  Marina,”  she  answered  hesitantly,  trying  to  hide  her 
apprehensiveness.  She  really  was  always  happy  to  see  Ruth’s  friends. 
But  Marina  .... 

Ruth  flicked  on  the  radio,  and  with  her  mouth  full,  explained  to 
her  mother  that  Marina  was  going  to  show  her  a  new  dance  step.  She 
ignored  her  mother’s  anxious  look,  and  soon  the  music  filled  the  room. 
The  deep  look  left  Marina’s  dark  eyes  as  she  moved  rhythmically  to  the 
accompaniment,  and  her  red  hair  fell  in  a  wild  cascade  to  her  thin 
shoulders.  Ruth  Marsh’s  straight  locks  flew  about  in  her  valiant  efforts 
to  follow  Marina’s  graceful  directions.  Ruth  saw  only  an  exotic  and 
exciting  Marina,  the  Marina  who  had  just  been  named  the  lead  in  the 
Senior  Play,  the  Marina  who  could  stay  up  as  late  as  she  wanted  and 
could  make  so  many  of  her  own  decisions. 

Mrs.  Marsh’s  gaze  rested  on  Marina’s  intense  little  face,  and  a 
vivid  image  of  the  ocean  flashed  through  Mrs.  Marsh’s  consciousness. 
The  recollection  puzzled  her.  As  she  watched  Marina’s  flying  feet  she 
recalled  the  spiked  heels  of  Marina’s  young  mother  hurrying  down 
Bennet  Street,  past  the  Marshes’  trim  cottage,  that  morning  on  her  way 
to  work.  Sometimes  Marina  would  have  the  supper  ready  and  the  house 
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clean  when  her  mother  came  home,  and  sometimes  she  would  not.  The 
flashing  heels  always  returned  to  the  dreary  house  on  Bennet  Street  with 
much  less  sparkle  than  they  had  set  out,  and  their  weary  owner  was 
often  irritable,  and  often  displeased  with  Marina.  On  many  occasions 
Mrs.  Marsh  would  hear  Marina’s  too-shrill  laugh  from  the  street  when 
all  the  Marshes  had  been  in  bed  for  hours. 

Mrs.  Marsh  herself  had  objected  to  going  to  bed  early  when  she 
was  growing  up.  Why !  sometimes  it  was  still  daylight  when  her  mother 
would  see  that  she  and  her  sisters  were  tucked  in !  She  used  to  be  very 
angry  then. 

Mary  Marsh  could  see  her  young  self  and  her  sisters  in  their  strong, 
brown-shingled  house.  Oftentimes  they  would  do  their  homework 
around  the  dining  room  table  with  friends  in  the  neighborhood  that  had 
dropped  in.  Mrs.  Marsh’s  mother  liked  her  children’s  friends  to  come 
to  their  house,  but  somehow  she  hesitated  when  her  daughters  were 
invited  out.  Why!  even  when  her  best  friend’s  mother  and  father 
wanted  to  take  Mary  Marsh  to  the  movies  one  evening,  Mrs.  Marsh’s 
mother  couldn’t  bring  herself  to  say,  '‘Yes.” 

Mrs.  Marsh  cringed  as  the  music  in  her  living  room  swelled  alarm¬ 
ingly  at  one  moment  and  subsided  mysteriously  at  the  next.  The  laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  two  girls  rippled  in  pleasant  accompaniment.  White  flecks 
gleamed  and  disappeared  in  Marina’s  stormy  eyes.  Mrs.  Marsh  sank 
into  a  chair.  The  music  ebbed  and  flowed  throughout  her  perfectly- 
appointed  house.  On  her  inward  consciousness  flashed  again  the  great 
blue  sweep  of  sea  and  sky.  She  closed  her  eyes. 

Hs  H* 

Mary  could  just  make  out  a  tiny  stretch  of  shore  beside  the  barely- 
moving  water.  She  could  even  hear  the  chattering  voices  of  her  own 
young  friends  as  they  gathered  at  the  tiny  recreation  area  that  their 
town  had  tried  to  form  at  the  widest  section  of  their  historic  river. 
She  had  been  very  happy  that  day.  As  she  felt  the  fresh  water  roll 
over  her,  she  re-lived  all  the  events  that  had  led  up  to  this  blissful 
moment. 

As  usual  she  had  been  begging  to  go  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
girls,  but  as  usual  her  mother  was  hesitating.  Mary  Marsh’s  mother 
had  a  great  fear  of  the  water.  Mary  begged  and  pleaded.  She  ran  to 
her  father  in  desperation,  but  already  the  glance  had  been  exchanged 
between  her  parents,  and  she  knew  there  was  no  hope.  She  screamed 
at  her  father. 

“Have  you  no  mind  of  your  own,  Dad?”  But  her  father  only 
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smiled  indulgently.  Mary  wouldn’t  give  up.  She  even  got  her  sisters 
to  try  and  win  over  their  mother.  Mary  never  knew  quite  how  it 
happened,  but  this  time  her  mother  actually  consented.  Mary’s  tears 
sparkled  on  her  lashes  as  she  dashed  upstairs  to  get  her  bathing  suit, 
while  her  mother  carefully  packed  her  lunch.  This  was  for  the  Whole 
Day.  Mary  tried  to  swallow  a  delightful  sense  of  fright.  Soon  she  was 
lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  laughter  as  the  happy  crowd  headed  for  the 
river.  It  was  a  long  walk,  and  the  sun  was  hot,  but  the  flowing  stream 
of  road  wound  pleasantly  through  the  town,  and  the  bright  grass  waved 
along  the  course  in  a  most  enticing  fashion.  The  sky  was  at  its  very 
bluest,  and  there  were  no  clouds  in  sight.  They  turned  down  a  small 
lane,  and  Mary  knew  they  were  almost  there.  Her  eyes  eagerly  followed 
a  majestically  designed  butterfly  as  it  fluttered  in  golden  elegance  to¬ 
ward  the  gray  house  overlooking  the  water.  To  Mary  it  was  a  gray 
castle.  But  best  of  all  was  the  water.  Mary’s  breath  came  rapidly. 

The  dark  waves  captured  the  wayward  sunbeams  and  hurried  off 
with  them,  but  the  sunbeams  never  seemed  to  learn.  More  and  more 
of  them  sparkled  in  the  clutches  of  the  waves  and  were  borne  trium¬ 
phantly  down  the  river.  Mary  looked  at  everything  in  delight.  Home 
seemed  very  far  away.  She  smiled  and  shivered.  The  girls  called  her, 
and  she  hurried  up  the  walk  to  join  the  line  waiting  for  a  locker  key. 
She  walked  up  the  path  as  though  it  was  the  King’s  Highway.  There 
was  magic  about  the  lady  in  the  green  sunshade  who  gave  them  each 
their  own  key.  She  felt  very  important  opening  her  door,  just  like  all 
the  other  girls,  and  she  hung  up  her  little  dress  like  a  princess.  She  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  into  the  water.  She  strutted  proudly  down  the  walk, 
and  somehow  she  knew  that  everyone  there  realized  that  she  was  quite 
grown-up  and  that  she  had  come  all  by  herself — with  the  girls — on  this 
swimming  trip.  She  carried  her  twelve  years  like  a  mantle  of  royalty, 
and  she  looked  happily  and  possessively  at  the  majestic  waters,  the 
magnificence  of  the  clouds  and  the  expansive  dignity  of  the  sky. 

“Let’s  go  out  to  the  raft,  Mary!”  they  cried.  Mary  suddenly  felt 
very  small.  The  raft  looked  millions  of  miles  away,  and  the  water 
looked  very  deep.  She  shook  her  head  slowly.  They  laughed  and  left 
her  with  the  others  near  the  shore.  Mary  luxuriated  in  the  pleasant 
current.  To  be  sure,  there  were  no  huge  breakers,  no  brilliant  foam¬ 
ing  spray,  just  the  gentle  splash  of  the  quiet  waters  and  the  almost 
invisible  little  ripples  of  foam — not  even  half  as  much  as  she  saw  in 
her  mother’s  washing  machine  at  home.  Mary  thought  of  her  mother — 
at  home.  She  drew  a  happy  little  sigh. 
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A  flashing  plane  droned  by  overhead,  and  Mary  just  knew  it  was 
bound  for  the  Far  East.  She  wondered  if  the  passengers  could  see  her. 
And  the  ships — she  couldn’t  exactly  see  them — but  she  knew  they  were 
just  out  of  sight,  loading  their  cargoes  for  distant  voyages. 

She  looked  with  motherly  affection  at  the  bobbing  bright-capped 
heads  all  around  her  as  though  she  alone  were  responsible  for  their 
happiness.  The  little  stretch  of  shore  became  a  magnificent  beach  of 
warm,  golden  sand,  and  Mary’s  little  gesture  betrayed  that  it  was  her 
beach  and  she  wanted  them  all  to  enjoy  it.  She  squinted  her  eyes  so 
that  she  could  see  the  people  along  the  shore.  Some  relaxed  in  bright 
camp  chairs,  and  others  were  sunning  themselves  on  brilliantly-colored 
blankets. 

Her  friends  had  taught  Mary  to  float,  and  as  the  sea  held  her  in 
its  watery  arms,  she  stared  thoughtfully  at  the  Heavens.  It  was  as 
though  she  and  God  were  partners;  the  sounds  of  people  seemed  dis¬ 
tant — she  could  only  see  the  blue. 

Later  they  made  under-water  bridges  to  test  their  stamina,  and 
when  Mary  finally  came  up  blustering  and  gasping,  they  told  her  she 
was  a  good  sport.  During  the  ball  game  Mary’s  voice  was  the  loudest 
of  all.  It  sounded  bold  and  brave  when  it  was  mixed  up  with  the  water 
and  all  the  other  beach  sounds. 

When  she  got  tired,  Mary’s  eyes  traveled  over  the  meadow  section 
of  the  area,  where  some  elderly  folks  had  brought  chairs  and  were 
sitting  under  the  trees  and  chatting  pleasantly  where  they  could  watch 
the  water.  An  old  man  was  telling  his  wife  for  the  hundredth  time  the 
exploits  of  his  younger  days,  and  she  was  smiling  patiently  and  con¬ 
tentedly.  The  youngish  man  sitting  under  the  tree  next  to  them  seemed 
quite  oblivious  to  these  amazing  tales.  He  was  staring  intently  at  the 
water.  The  trees  made  him  hard  to  see,  for  their  lacy  leaves  sprayed 
dark  shadows  on  his  face.  He  was  studying  closely  all  the  people  who 
were  in  swimming.  Why  he  was  studying  her!  Mary  started,  and 
strained  her  eyes  to  make  out  the  mysterious  figure.  It  was  her  father. 

A  wild  surge  of  anger  swelled  in  her  throat.  She  looked  down  at 
her  scrawny  little  self,  and  her  big  splotchy  freckles  seemed  to  overwhelm 
her  in  their  childishness.  The  voices  of  the  neighbors’  children  suddenly 
sounded  harsh  in  her  ears,  and  she  knew  that  this  wonderful  ocean  was 
only  part  of  the  same  old  Mill  Pond  that  passed  so  near  her  own  house. 
Mary  swallowed  hard.  A  crochety  old  lady  in  a  battered  green  sunshade 
croaked  that  they  wouldn’t  get  their  belongings  back  if  they  didn’t 
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collect  them  right  now.  Mary’s  eyes  were  swimming  as  she  stared  at 
the  gray,  weather-beaten  structure,  and  she  shrank  back,  repelled.  An¬ 
gry  little  rivulets  coursed  down  her  cheeks  as  the  older  girls  hustled 
her  up  the  walk. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Marsh  softly  daubed  her  cheeks  as  she  stared  at  her  father’s 
faithful  picture  on  the  piano,  with  a  funny  little  mixture  of  loneliness 
and  gratitude;  and  the  new  ache  seemed  to  gouge  out  an  emptiness  big 
enough  to  hold  the  world. 

“But  Mother,  can  she?”  Ruth’s  voice  seemed  to  be  coming  from 
miles  away. 

Mrs.  Marsh  jumped  up.  Ruth  looked  exasperated.  Mrs.  Marsh 
struggled  to  reorient  herself  to  her  surroundings.  Ruth  must  be  begging 
something  for  Marina,  she  reasoned,  and  Marina  expects  to  be  refused. 
Mrs.  Marsh  looked  at  the  drooped  head  with  the  defiant  curls,  the  dark 
circles  under  the  stormy  eyes,  the  wild  eyes  whose  depths  she  had 
almost  despaired  of  understanding. 

Gently  putting  her  arm  around  the  girl’s  frail  shoulders  she 
watched  the  terrible  vortex  slowly  die  down,  the  dangerous  white  flecks 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  beautiful  placid  blue  return — as  she  heard 
herself  say:  “Of  course  she  can,  dear.” 
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Isn’t  it  strange 
That  you  are  you 
And  not  someone  else 
Plugged  in 

With  an  electric  cord 
Just  popping  toast. 


—Michael  Greene 
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The  hard  wooden  wheels  of  the  cart 
Nick  pushed  in  front  of  him  clattered  over 
the  cobblestones  leading  to  the  marketplace . 
It  joined  the  low  racket  of  the  other  pushcarts 
on  all  sides  of  him ,  sent  up  into  the  early 
morning  June  day.  The  rattering  din  gave 
him  a  sense  of  belonging ,  of  security,  that  al¬ 
most  washed  away  the  nervous  apprehension 
that  stuck  in  his  throat .  This  was  his  first  day 
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Two  weeks  ago  he  had  lost  five  dollars  on  the  way  to  the  grocery 
store.  When  he  had  returned  home,  his  mother  yelled  at  him  in  disgust. 

'‘There’s  not  another  fourteen  year  old  boy  as  absent-minded  as 
you,”  she  had  said.  “How  did  you  lose  it?” 

“Don’t  know,  just  dropped  it,  I  guess,”  he  had  mumbled. 

Her  eyes  were  dark  with  anger.  “Don’t  know?  Don’t  you  know 
what  five  dollars  is?”  Then  she  had  whirled  on  his  father.  “Get  him  a 
job,”  she  demanded,  “he  has  to  learn  the  value  of  a  dollar.” 

His  father  was  a  rich  man  and  powerful;  he  had  arrived  on 
America’s  New  England  coast  from  Italy  thirty  years  ago.  He  had 
worked  with  a  pick  and  shovel  for  a  year  until  he  had  enough  money 
saved  to  buy  into  the  DiNapoli  importing  firm.  It  had  been  a  small 
company  then.  Now  it  had  grown  so  that  it  needed  two  warehouses  in 
Market  Square  to  handle  the  tons  of  cheese  and  tomato  and  oil  that 
came  in  every  year. 

“What  kind  of  job  do  you  want,  son?”  his  father  had  asked. 

Nick  had  often  gone  through  Market  Square  with  his  father  when 
he  was  younger.  Older  now,  he  went  alone.  He  had  always  loved  the 
place.  The  sounds,  the  smells,  the  colors,  the  people — the  old  Italian 
women  who  always  dressed  in  black  no  matter  how  hot  the  day  got, 
so  wrinkled  and  squat  that  it  was  almost  as  hard  to  tell  them  apart 
as  it  was  the  few  Chinese  that  wandered  down  from  Chinatown. 
Then  the  one  or  two  tourists  who  always  departed  from  the  patriot’s 
trail  tour  to  soak  up  the  local  color.  Even  without  their  hand  woven 
clothes  and  imported  shoes,  Nick  always  noticed  them.  They  were  much 
taller  and  fairer  than  the  Italians  that  belonged  to  the  section.  Above 
all  there  were  the  pushcart  peddlers.  Their  voices  alone,  quoting  prod¬ 
uce  and  price,  rose  above  the  haggling  hubbub  of  the  crowd.  Their 
hands  controlled  the  crowd  and  the  trade —  stacking  bright  oranges  in 
their  ancient  symmetry,  filling  a  basket  with  a  dozen  plums  quicker 
than  the  eye  could  count.  They  fraternized  in  secret  ways  which  shut 
out  the  rest  of  mankind — the  sniffing  tourists,  the  butchers  in  their 
shops  across  the  square,  the  old  women  with  their  black  scarves  and 
brown  paper  shopping  bags. 

“I  want  to  be  a  pushcart  peddler,”  he  had  answered.  And  so  his 
father  had  told  Tony  Baldesari,  who  owned  a  string  of  pushcarts  and 
never  had  to  work  himself,  that  he  wanted  him  to  give  his  son  a  job. 

“Now  he’ll  learn  to  value  a  dollar,”  his  mother  had  said. 

“He’ll  learn,”  his  father  said  flatly. 

Nick  felt  the  hammer  dangling  from  the  back  pocket  of  his  dun¬ 
garees  ;  he  felt  the  wad  of  money  that  his  mother  had  given  him  to  buy 
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some  meat  with  pressed  tight  in  his  watch  pocket.  He  glanced  around 
him  beginning  to  feel  the  ache  seeping  into  his  forearms.  He  was 
grasping  the  curved  handles  of  his  cart  tightly.  The  men  around  him 
tramped  on  stolidly,  now  and  then  shouting  a  few  obscenities  about  the 
butchers  over  the  din  of  their  wheels.  The  butchers  had  started  to  sell 
fruit  in  their  shops,  robbing  them  of  their  business.  They  seemed  un¬ 
aware  of  the  carts  they  guided  in  front  of  them,  unaware  that  a  sudden 
easing  or  tightening  on  the  handles  could  upset  the  cart,  could  lose  them 
a  day’s  pay.  For  men  who  worked  only  three  days  a  week,  that  was  a 
very  great  part  of  a  living. 

Nick’s  own  slab  of  wood,  connected  to  the  curved  handles  he  held, 
seemed  ever  ready  to  tip  forward,  to  send  the  crates  of  fruit  crashing 
and  splattering  to  the  ground.  Nick  knew  what  would  happen  if  it  did. 
He  would  be  smiled  at  by  some  of  the  men,  scorned  by  others,  and  passed 
over  by  all,  an  outcast,  a  reject,  a  blunderer  who  could  not  even  control 
a  piece  of  wood  on  wheels. 

His  thoughts  shifted  to  the  few  times  he  had  been  in  the  market 
place  when  it  was  empty,  ugly,  when  the  pushcarts  were  strung  out 
in  a  row,  red  and  green  wood  peeling  in  the  baking  sun.  Nothing  moved 
there,  except  an  occasional  fly  buzzing  above  some  dried  blood  in  a 
meat  bin  left  uncovered.  An  unwary  pigeon  would  blunder  into  the 
place  stupidly  cooing  in  his  throat.  The  cats  that  scrounged  for  scraps 
of  garbage  would  wait  silently  until  it  wandered  under  a  pushcart. 
There  where  it  could  not  fly  away,  they  pounced  on  it. 

The  pushcarts  turned  the  corner  into  the  market  now.  In  the  early 
morning  sun  it  looked  magical.  The  lower  halves  of  the  buildings  re¬ 
sided  in  cool  purple  shadows,  the  upper  parts  awash  with  yellow,  tinted 
with  golden.  Nick  was  glad  that  he  was  a  part  of  Market  Square,  that 
he  belonged.  He  forgot  cats  and  pigeons.  He  set  his  cart  down  next  to 
the  curb  and  began  to  rip  open  the  orange  crates. 

“Hey  bud,  move  it,”  he  heard. 

He  turned  questioning. 

“You  heard  me,”  the  voice  continued,  not  challenging  but  matter 
of  fact.  “That’s  been  my  spot  for  twenty  years.” 

“Sorry,”  Nick  mumbled.  He  made  haste  to  move  his  cart  out,  and 
in  doing  so  almost  toppled  it.  When  he  got  control  of  it  again,  he 
began  to  walk  the  length  of  Market  Square,  looking  for  a  place  to  set 
his  wagon  down.  He  tried  to  walk  nonchalantly,  but  he  could  feel  the 
eyes  of  the  others  beating  his  neck  and  face  until  they  turned  a  dark 
red.  It  was  not  until  he  reached  the  end  of  Market  Square  next  to  the 
meat  shops  that  he  was  able  to  set  his  cart  down  on  its  legs.  He  felt 
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ashamed  and  confused.  He  knew  that  he  had  the  worst  possible  selling 
position,  that  people  would  pass  every  other  cart  before  they  reached 
him.  With  fumbling  fingers,  he  pyramided  oranges,  plums,  peaches, 
dark  purple  squash,  and  waited. 

The  sun  got  stronger,  beat  down  hotter.  By  eleven  o’clock  he  had 
sold  only  a  half  dozen  of  oranges,  and  that  to  the  mother  of  a  friend  of 
his.  On  his  right  were  the  meat  shops.  He  looked  over  to  the  cart  on 
his  left.  A  thin  nervous  man  in  his  late  thirties  was  helping  a  customer 
choose  his  fruit. 

“A  dozen  oranges?  Yes  sir,”  Nick  heard  him  say.  He  watched  as 
the  man  whipped  a  bag  open  and  began  to  shove  oranges  into  it.  Every 
third  orange  was  discolored,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  pile  of  or¬ 
anges  and  pushed  unobtrusively  in  with  the  rest.  Nick  waited  until 
the  buyer  had  left. 

‘‘You  sold  him  rotten  fruit,”  he  said  in  a  puzzled  tone. 

The  thin  man  looked  across  at  him  with  the  same  care  he  would 
have  used  to  brush  off  a  fly,  or  aimlessly  toss  a  rock  at  a  bird. 

“Sure,”  he  said,  “why  not?” 

“It’s  not  honest.” 

“Not  honest?”  echoed  the  man.  The  words  were  meaningless  to 
him.  “Hell,”  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  “I  got  to  make  a  living.”  He 
spit  into  the  gutter  and  turned  away. 

At  noon,  the  shrill  shriek  of  a  siren  pierced  the  air.  Nick  picked 
up  a  peach  and  started  to  eat  it. 

“How’s  business?”  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him.  He  wiped  the 
juice  from  his  chin  and  turned.  A  butcher  was  standing  there.  He 
evidently  had  just  emerged  from  one  of  the  shops.  He  had  on  a  white 
apron  smeared  with  blood.  Underneath  the  apron,  Nick  could  see  a 
dark  woolen  sweater.  The  man  wore  a  dirty  felt  hat.  Nick  guessed 
that  he  had  been  working  in  a  refrigerated  room. 

“Kinda  slow,”  Nick  answered. 

“Too  bad,”  said  the  butcher.  He  reached  for  a  peach  and  sunk 
his  lips  into  it.  “How  much  are  peaches  wholesale  today?”  he  asked. 

“Twenty-nine  cents  a  dozen.”  Nick  wondered  what  the  man  meant. 

“Good.”  The  butcher  sucked  juice  out  of  his  peach  with  his  lips. 
“I  guess  I  can  afford  that.”  The  peach  dripped  over  his  fingers  and 
wrist.  “After  all,  us  business  men  got  to  stick  together.”  The  man 
seemed  to  accept  this  as  common  procedure,  as  though  it  had  been 
done  for  years.  Nick  hesitated,  then  piped  up  in  a  high-pitched  voice. 

“Sure,  how  many  do  you  want?” 

“Give  me  two  dozen.” 
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Nick  gave  him  his  peaches  and  watched  him  return  down  into  the 
shop  he  had  left.  The  letters  above  his  head  spelled  out  La  Rosa’s  Meat 
Market. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  By  three  he  decided  that  it  was  time  to 
quit  for  the  day.  He  brought  his  wagon  to  the  back  of  the  market  and 
emptied  his  fruit  into  a  big  refrigerated  room.  Then  he  brought  it 
back  out  front  and  tilted  it  until  the  front  wedged  itself  into  the  V 
formed  by  the  curbstone  and  the  street.  He  had  had  a  long  afternoon 
for  thinking  and  had  finally  rationalized  himself  into  a  position  of  be¬ 
longing.  Sure,  he  had  made  a  few  mistakes,  but  he  would  learn  in  time, 
he  thought.  The  butcher  had  accepted  him.  Later  the  pushcart  ped¬ 
dlers  would  too.  He  passed  La  Rosa’s  Meat  Market  and  stopped.  Why 
not  buy  the  meat  for  his  mother  here  ?  After  all  they  were  all  business¬ 
men.  He  could  get  a  discount.  Then  his  mother  couldn’t  say  that  he 
didn’t  know  the  value  of  a  dollar.  He  eased  himself  down  the  stairs, 
feeling  the  cold  rush  up  to  meet  him.  He  saw  his  butcher-friend  behind 
the  counter. 

“Hi,”  he  said. 

“Hi  ya,  boy,”  said  the  butcher.  “What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“I’d  like  some  meat.”  said  Nick.  “At  wholesale.” 

The  butcher  looked  genuinely  sorry.  “Gee  kid,”  he  said,  “I’m  sorry 
but  I  can’t  do  anything  for  ya.  The  boss  has  been  coming  around  lately, 
and  he  says  we  can’t  afford  to  lose  no  more  money.” 

“But  we’re  businessmen,  remember?”  Nick  began  to  shake  slightly. 

“Sure  kid  sure,”  said  the  butcher,  turning  to  a  bag  of  meat.  “Only 
business  ain’t  so  good  now.  Why  don’t  you  come  back  when  things  are 
better  ?” 

“Oh,”  said  Nick.  His  voice  sounded  very  small.  “Oh,  I  see.”  He 
turned  and  stumbled  back  up  the  steps,  back  into  the  hot  fetid  air  of 
the  Market  Square.  He  passed  the  thin  man  that  had  been  next  to  him. 
Black  buzzing  flies  covered  his  oranges.  He  jostled  his  way  through 
the  sweating  stinking  crowd,  suffocating,  almost  vomiting  over  the 
squashed  filthy  fruit  that  he  walked  through. 

“To  learn  the  value  of  money,”  his  mother  had  said. 

“To  learn,”  his  father  had  said. 


—Francis  X.  Siciliano 
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The  crow’s  cause  is  of  and  in 
The  egg,  of  which  is  off  and  on 
Said,  that  it  breaks  on  stone 
Its  shell  and  only  bone. 

But  no  crow  has  heart  or  self 
Like  Johnny  Keats’s  deceiving  elf, 

While  sum  in  plenitudine 
And  sing  in  any  lousy  way 

I  d _  well  please.  My  friend  the  crow 

Who  hops  a  certain  way  in  snow, 

Another  in  the  sun,  comes  on 
With  song  the  moment  he  is  born 

To  air,  to  grain  and  feathered  sex 
In  wheeling  lifetime,  warming  eggs. 


—John  Brennan 
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Ash  Wednesday 


And  once  upon  the  heath 
we  met  amid  the  crostic  twigs 
new-budding  to  their  new-born  sun 
(the  tawny  buds  and  white  and  pink) 
and  knew  the  father  in  the  bush 
between  the  two  brown  blades  of  grass. 

We  knelt  and  touched  and  read 
the  flame  into  the  dying  snow 
and  up,  we  fled  through  cubic  rocks 
down  to  the  gladeless  salient  brooks 
slurring  through  the  time  rocks 
on  the  beach  below  the  heath. 

We  knew  Promethean  love, 
saw  fall  the  firebreast  Rockport  gull 
who  countered  to  the  banshee  wind 
a  diminuendo  fugue  of  dawn 
upon  the  swill. 

“How  came  it  son 
when  phoenix  fell 
communing  with  the  flame?” 

It  came  ekeing  excelsiors 

and  crying  out 

flesh. 


—John  P.  McNiff 
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Christmas  Island:  1962 


When  all  the  elements  conspired, 

(The  least  of  these) 

And  those  who  were  not  then  engaged 
Agreed, 

The  instrumental  gods  went  forth 
To  test  the  rugged  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  islands  all  survived. 

But  somewhere  in  the  depths  one  felt  a  bulge 
That  rose  up  like  a  bubble  in  the  sea 
Until  it  found  the  oxygen  above. 

This  was  their  child.  Few  gods  had  known 
A  more  auspicious  birth. 

For  fathered  by  the  sun  god  and  the  sea 
It  shed  its  own  strange  light  on  all  beneath. 

And  wise  men  from  the  West  came  to  its  call, 

While  on  the  waves  the  sleepless  ships  kept  watch. 


—John  C.  Hirsh 
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Dawnsong 


A  night  we  wooed  in  wine  made  stars 
Time  measured  us  with  moving  bars 
With  light  and  shadow 

Dissolving  we  go 

Down  veins  of  arcing  memories 

Through  marble  blocks  bright  as  dark  seas 

Our  dreams  partaking  of  sweet  bread 
Saw  wildness  planted  in  our  bed 
Branched  sons  ripe  graining 

Daughters  who  too  sing 
Ae!  Tan  tost  ve! 


—William  Costley 
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From  the  Quarry 


V amour  cause  ainsi  de  veritables  soulevements 
geologiques  de  la  pensee. 

I  rite  my  rocks  despite  you. 

My  bone  winch  its  iron  braces 
still  maintain  squared  blocks; 

Only  the  pit  has  deepened  over  time. 

The  right-arm  groans  and  splinters 
in  dry  air. 


Rain  prayers? 

Grave  minded  friends 
all  my  well  wishers  tried; 
came  righteous  but  left  rueful. 
Bitter,  fares  upset  them. 

My  blind  labor  can  ignore 
reforming  eyes. 


My  pit  gathered  droppings; 
now  blocks  sway,  guy  cables  arc 
and  rase  your  trash. 


—William  Costley 


New  England  Graveyards 

Remember  me  as  you  pass  by, 

As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I; 

As  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be, 

Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me. 

I 

This  was  the  irritating  part. 

The  orange  sun.  The  darkened  trees. 

And  all  the  rest. 

For  Pilgrim  bones  are  never  quite  content 

with  the  dark  stone-cutter's  verse 

and  the  other  signs  their  master  took  for  granted. 

II 

Robed  in  the  coarsest  New  England  grey 
They  bore  Captain  Hull  down  to  the  bay, 

His  two  good  sons,  troubled  and  lean 
Could  not  understand  the  man  they  had  seen 
Bury  six  children,  and  three  fine  wives. 

Too  much,  he  had  told  them,  they  counted  their  lives, 
And  advised  them  to  bury  themselves  on  land, 

This  much,  at  least,  they  could  understand ; 

When  they  saw  that  their  father  had  no  more  to  say, 
They  turned,  without  a  word,  away. 
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Ill 

The  only  terms  that  the  children  knew 
were  the  open-eyed  angels  and  smiling  skulls 
of  the  graves,  on  the  outskirts  of  town  ; 
and  on  a  dark  night  the  bravest  would  fear 
to  wake  or  disturb  the  murmuring  ghosts 
that  troubled  the  country  around. 

But  the  elders  knew, 

as  they  taught  their  sons, 

that  the  value  of  country  life 

lay  neither  in  needless  mile  nor  breath, 

but  an  eye  on  the  grave, 

and  a  well  stocked  hearth. 


— John  C.  Hirsh 
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Dialogue  for  Autumn 


Do  you  dare  take  the  morning  by  surprise 
Upon  that  hill 

We  watched  the  summer  waves; 

Do  you  still  hear  a  piercing  cry  arise 
Where  seagulls  mill 
Above  that  early  grave. 


—John  C.  Hirsh 
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Stanzas  for  Music 


The  sun  got  up  and  roused  the  sea. 

A  small  white  ship  was  sailing  there, 

A  crescent  bobbing  on  the  spray: 

A  gentle  breeze  with  loving  care 
Playfully  blew  the  cool  white  sails  across  the  youthful  sea. 

The  sun  had  reached  its  zenith  now, 

The  noontime  hotly  burned; 

The  sea  was  mad  with  thrashing  waves 
And  depths  of  water  churned. 

So  wildly  blew  the  thirsting  sails  across  the  scalding  sea. 

Soon  time  the  deepening  shadows  spread 

Throughout  the  seething  foam 

And  hushed  the  boiling  angry  waves : 

The  ship  would  soon  be  home. 

With  tender  evening  blew  the  sails  across  the  twilit  sea. 

The  night  was  still  and  black  the  sky 
As  lady  moon  her  infant  beams 
Bade  brighten  up  the  darkling  mist. 

The  silent  moonbeams  gently  streamed 
Through  softly  blowing  silken  sails  across  the  silver  sea. 


—Noreen  I.  Lindner 
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Out  of  Dung 


When  the  fingers  of  my  heart  locked  with  yours 
forever  became  only  a  yesterday. 

You  were  the  spring  of  the  oils  to  soothe 

my  every  mystery  and  to  ooze, 

silent  as  sorrow,  into  my  rainbow  blood. 

Your  eyes  were  as  deep  as  a  whisper. 

Suddenly,  time,  the  killer 

who  apologizes  through  birth,  gently  snarled: 

the  long  fall  into  winter  began, 

the  bones  of  our  heart  cracked, 

the  season  broke  me. 

But  there  in  the  dead  land  where  ransom 

is  paid  to  learn  what  is  known, 

salt  in  the  socket  rubbed  clear  the  eye. 

Dark  dew  sparkled  on  rubble,  and  snow 
broke  everywhere  into  fragile  springs. 

(Nothing  is  so  tender  as  the  rain. 

Out  of  dung  the  dead  flower  grows  again.) 

The  broken  stem  of  an  April  rose 
broke  my  heart  into  a  summer  hope. 


—Frank  Bergon 
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THE  FIRST  TIME 
IS  ALWAYS 
THE  HARDEST 
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The  bleak  November  dusk  slipped  into  darkness.  Berlin  lay  frozen 
and  overcast  as  winds  from  the  Baltic  coast  whipped  across  the  city. 
Dividing  the  marketplace  on  Schlutup  Street,  rusted  lengths  of  barbed 
wire  stretched  in  grotesque  clarity.  The  seven  foot  barricade  was  broken 
only  by  an  occasional,  squat,  white  brick  watch  tower.  Along  the  city’s 
border  the  crack  of  rifles  and  chattering  of  machine  guns  shattered  the 
silent  darkness.  Behind  the  walls  of  this  giant  concentration  camp, 
groups  of  “peoples’  police”  patrolled  a  narrow  parallel  strip  of  land, 

V 

shooting  anyone  in  sight  after  dark.  Machine  gun  bunkers  and  alert 
riflemen  dotted  the  frontier,  anxiously  awaiting  action. 

In  the  tower  bordering  Schlutup  Street  an  East  German  Vopo 
peered  from  his  lookout  window.  Cradled  in  his  arm  was  the  familiar 
snub-nosed  automatic  rifle  of  the  Russian  infantry  soldier.  He  had  the 
face  of  a  forlorn  young  man,  thin  and  raw  from  the  winter  guard  duty. 
His  eyes  were  cold  and  black  as  they  scanned  the  vacant  street  below, 
searching  out  every  movement. 

He  wondered  thoughtfully  who  would  try  to  escape  through  his 
checkpoint  tonight. 

“If  I  had  any  brains,  I’d  sneak  out  myself,”  he  muttered  under  his 
breath.  “At  least  I  can  do  it  safely.” 

He  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  inhaling  deeply.  This  always  helped 
to  relax  his  nerves.  Now  it  seemed  he  lived  from  cigarette  to  cigarette. 

Suddenly  something  stirred  below  and  he  hesitated,  raising  his 
head.  The  half-smoked  butt  was  crushed  in  his  hand  without  a  notice  of 
pain  as  he  cocked  his  rifle.  Somebody  has  gotten  through  all  the  traps, 
he  thought,  and  he  wondered  if  the  person  was  armed. 

Cautiously  he  peered  through  the  tower  window,  straining  his 
eyes  in  the  darkness.  There  was  another  noise.  It  came  from  across  the 
market  place.  He  could  see  nothing  though,  just  the  empty  carts  of  the 
street  vendors  lined  along  the  curb.  Somebody  is  down  there  hidden  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  buildings,  he  thought. 

“The  hell  with  it!  I’ll  just  forget  I  heard  anything.  Good  luck  to 
him.” 

Almost  immediately  a  patrol  of  four  men  appeared  in  the  street. 
The  vopos  were  making  the  hourly  check  of  his  station.  One  of  the  young 
soldiers  yelled  up  to  him. 

“Everything  all  right,  sentry?” 

And  he  shot  back,  “No  trouble  at  all  corporal!  I  haven’t  seen  any¬ 
body.” 

Seeming  satisfied,  they  started  on  towards  the  next  checkpoint 
when  the  corporal  halted  his  troops  abruptly. 
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“You  men!  Cover  that  alley!  I  heard  something  in  there.”  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  speak,  directing  his  words  into  the  alley. 

“O.K.  you  in  there!  Come  out  now!  You  have  one  chance  of  saving 
yourself  before  we  come  in.  .  .  .  Do  you  hear  me?”  They  waited  three 
minutes  but  no  answer  came. 

The  soldiers  turned  and  advanced  slowly  towards  the  passageway 
confident  the  refugee  would  be  unarmed.  The  tower  guard  braced  his 
rifle  and  sighted  in  on  the  dark  opening.  His  heart  beat  fast  and  loud; 
his  trigger  finger  froze  on  the  safety  pin.  Fear  gripped  him  and  he  began 
to  swear  silently,  hoping  to  shake  off  its  effects.  He  wanted  to  squeeze 
the  trigger  and  gun  down  the  patrol — to  kill  all  of  them  in  their  tracks 
with  their  backs  to  him.  And  then  he  would  like  to  beat  that  senseless 
escapee  for  causing  him  so  much  trouble.  It  was  useless  though,  and  he 
knew  there  wouldn’t  be  a  chance. 

From  out  of  the  alley  came  a  cowering  old  man  in  dirty,  shredded 
clothing.  He’s  been  running  a  long  time,  the  guard  thought,  as  he 
watched  the  vopos  lead  the  refugee  into  the  marketplace  and  shoot  him 
instantly.  The  body  crumpled  jerkily  in  the  shadow  of  his  tower  and  lay 
face  down. 

The  same  voice  which  had  addressed  the  sentry  earlier  yelled  up  to 

him. 

“How  come  you  didn’t  spot  him,  sentry?  Trying  to  get  yourself  into 
trouble?” 

He  shouted  back  angrily,  “O.K.,  O.K.,  corporal!  Sorry  I  slipped 
but  it’s  pretty  damn  dark  down  there.  I  just  couldn’t  see  him.” 

The  patrol  continued  down  the  border  without  its  leader.  Corporal 
Marks  had  hustled  across  the  market  place,  climbed  the  tower  ladder 
and  joined  his  sentry.  The  sentry’s  body  trembled  from  the  excitement 
and  sweat  poured  out  of  his  skin.  He  sat  down  breathing  in  spasms  and 
lit  another  cigarette  as  Corporal  Marks  spoke. 

“I’m  staying  with  you  tonight.  Looks  as  if  we  might  have  visitors 
and  I  doubt  if  you  can  handle  the  job.” 

“That’s  a  hell  of  a  thing  to  say!”  the  sentry  retorted.  “I’m  as 
capable  as  anyone  else  on  this  border.”  He  paused  momentarily.  “And 
if  I’m  not  capable,  whose  fault  is  it?  I’m  a  drafted  school  teacher,  re¬ 
member,  not  a  hired  killer  like  you  pigs.” 

“O.K. !  O.K. !  That’s  enough,  private!  Don’t  forget  who  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  to,”  the  corporal  said.  “The  fact  is  that  you  have  covered  this  post 
for  three  months  now  and  haven’t  stopped  one  refugee.  I’m  beginning 
to  wonder  if  they  just  never  get  this  far,  or  if  you  let  them  get  out  when 
they  do.  How  about  it?” 
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The  sentry  said  nothing.  He  was  afraid  to  talk. 

“Have  you  ever  killed  anyone ?”  the  corporal  continued.  Before  the 
sentry  could  reply,  they  heard  a  muffled  scraping  noise  from  the  market 
place.  Someone  was  crawling  on  pavement.  The  sentry  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  his  rifle  thudded  to  the  cement  floor.  He  could  feel  his  heart 
beating  uncontrollably  and  thought  the  corporal  must  be  hearing  it. 
Marks  turned  on  the  search  light  and  aimed  the  beam  across  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  street. 

“It  could  be  another  patrol,”  he  said,  “or,  it  could  be  another  es¬ 
capee — an  armed  one,  even.” 

The  sentry  knew  that  most  refugees  just  tried  to  slip  across  the 
border  without  incident.  But  the  fanatics  and  patriots  shot  their  way 
out.  One  of  his  brothers  had  left  this  way  two  months  ago.  The  corporal 
peered  through  the  window  while  the  sentry  picked  up  his  rifle.  He  had 
to  think  of  a  plan — some  way  to  flush  out  the  refugee  while  staying 
alive  himself.  The  cigarette  burned  to  his  lips  and  he  let  it  drop.  The 
corporal  played  his  light  again  and  scanned  the  streets,  moving  the 
beam  into  every  corner  and  opening  of  the  yard.  He  spoke  quickly. 

“You  go  below  and  wait  him  out.  He’ll  be  spotted  sooner  or  later. . . . 
And  then  give  it  to  him.  Understand?” 

“Look,  corporal,  I’ll  shine  the  light.  Why  don’t  you  wait  him  out? 
You’re  more  experienced  and  I’d  probably  miss  him,”  the  sentry  said. 

“Get  the  hell  down  there,  you  punk!  Or  you’ll  be  joining  that  old 
man  out  front,”  the  corporal  snapped  back. 

In  the  street  all  was  still  and  the  sentry  quickly  crawled  down  the 
ladder.  He  lay  frozen  against  the  back  of  the  tower  fighting  nausea, 
praying  the  plan  would  not  work.  If  the  refugee  was  armed,  he  would 
surely  try  to  shoot  out  the  light.  If  not  armed,  he  would  avoid  the  beam, 
circle  the  tower,  and  attempt  to  slip  through  the  wire.  One  way  or  the 
other,  unless  the  man  went  back,  they  were  both  sunk,  he  thought. 

A  shot  rang  out  and  the  circle  of  light  disappeared.  Only  the  sound 
of  broken  glass  hitting  the  pavement  interrupted  the  silence.  The  sentry 
spotted  the  flash  of  gun  fire  immediately.  It  was  from  an  empty  vendor 
stall.  He  crawled  to  the  right  and  lifted  his  rifle  up  onto  an  overturned 
rubbish  can  and  braced  it.  The  distance  was  less  than  a  hundred  yards — 
not  a  hard  shot  in  daylight  but  almost  impossible  in  the  darkness. 

He  sighted  in  on  the  stall,  drew  in  a  deep  breath  and  exhaled  slowly, 
relaxing  in  the  act.  His  nervous  finger  squeezed  the  trigger,  shattering 
the  silence  in  a  burst  of  staccato.  Burnt  sulphur  stung  his  nostrils  as 
the  gun’s  recoil  knocked  him  backwards.  He  felt  sick  and  his  strength 
drained  into  the  ground.  The  man  was  reeling  toward  the  open  yard, 
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struggling  to  reach  the  fence.  His  hands  were  clutched  across  his 
stomach.  He  reached  the  shadow  of  the  tower  and  crumpled  to  the  pave¬ 
ment  near  the  first  victim.  The  place  was  silent  again ;  nothing  stirred. 

The  sentry  shook  with  revulsion  and  couldn’t  climb  back  up  the 
ladder.  He  sat  weak  and  crying  silently  behind  the  ashcan.  A  cold  sweat 
chilled  him  and  he  vomited.  He  swore  at  the  ground  out  of  fear  and 
loathing  of  himself. 

Taking  a  cigarette  from  his  pocket,  he  lit  up  and  wondered  who  it 
had  been.  A  neighbor,  some  grocery  clerk,  another  defiant  old  man 
seeking  a  new  life.  He  threw  the  rifle  to  one  side  and  walked  over  to  the 
body.  The  danger  was  over  now.  The  enemy  was  dead  and  he  regained 
some  strength  with  this  thought.  He  nudged  the  corpse  over  on  its  side 
with  his  boot  and  the  leather  became  red.  Staring  up  at  him  with  unsee¬ 
ing  eyes  was  the  face  of  one  of  his  youngest  students.  The  sentry  stood 
motionless,  not  breathing,  choking  back  hysteria,  looking  for  some  sign 
of  life,  any  sign.  He  was  too  weak  to  be  sick — to  hate — to  live.  He 
turned,  arms  hanging,  legs  heavy,  and  trudged  back  toward  the  ash 
barrel  and  his  rifle.  The  body  fell  back  over  on  its  face  and  his  cigarette 
burned  down  to  his  fingers  but  he  felt  nothing.  Nothing  but  weariness. 


—Paul  C.  Graham 


ATLANTIC  contest 
honorable  mention 
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Mary  got  home  too  early  from  the  Golden-Agers’  Christmas  Eve 
Party. 

“Ma,”  said  Julie,  “it’s  only  two-thirty.  How  come  you’re  back  al¬ 
ready?” 

“They  play  childish.  I  told  you  before.  I’m  not  going  back  there 
again.” 

Mary  went  to  her  room,  closing  the  door.  If  Julie  was  still  trying 
to  convince  her  to  mix  with  people  her  own  age,  she  did  not  hear.  Mary 
had  another  reason  for  not  wanting  to  go  to  the  Golden-Agers ;  this  she 
could  not  tell  her  daughter.  The  others  there — people  her  own  age  and 
older — were  giving  in.  They  bought  things  ready-cooked  at  the  Oak 
Lane  Supermarket  Store.  They  told  her  they  watched  television  with 
their  children  and  went  for  drives  with  them  and  read  the  papers.  They 
were  living  modern  and  glad  of  it.  One  old  lady  had  said  she  loved  to 
crochet  and  bake,  but  she  was  past  eighty  and  had  arthritis  bad.  All 
she  could  really  do  was  sit  and  rock.  Mary  didn’t  listen  when  they  talked 
about  living  modern,  buying  things  ( Heat  V  Eat) .  Mary  wanted  to  die 
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before  she  let  that  happen  to  her.  She  wanted  to  die  before  she  got  like 
the  past-eighty  lady,  sitting  and  rocking.  Making  things  was  important. 

That  was  why  she  had  hurried  home,  pushing  past  the  grinning 
old  men  and  ladies.  She  still  had  the  Project  to  finish.  She  still  had  to 
put  the  fringe  on  the  scarf;  the  gloves  were  done,  but  what  was  the 
scarf  without  fringe? 

Quickly  she  busied  herself  with  the  long  red-plastic  needles.  There 
was  little  time.  The  presents  would  be  opened  tonight  at  midnight.  To¬ 
night  Jimmy  would  uncover  her  offering  to  him,  the  special  gift.  The 
thought  made  her  fingers  quicken  to  the  task. 

Jimmy  was  her  favorite  grandchild.  He  was  only  nine,  but  he  knew 
the  value  of  home-made.  More  than  the  others  he  had  loved  the  straw¬ 
berry  jam  and  special  doughnuts  she  had  made  before  Julie  told  her 
she  must  rest  more  and  stay  away  from  the  kitchen.  Now  they  had  al¬ 
ways  store-boughten.  Jimmy  listened  to  her  stories  about  her  life  on 
the  farm  with  Ed,  long  after  the  other  children  stopped  hearing  and 
started  to  look  about  the  room  for  new  attentions.  These  stories  were 
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necessary  to  Mary,  for  they  spoke  of  a  time  when  doing  for  yourself  was 
required.  When  your  family  depended  on  you  for  it.  For  the  others, 
ready-mades  were  enough.  But  for  Jimmy  she  had  spent  the  last  four 
days,  making  the  scarf  and  the  gloves.  They  were  of  the  finest  yarns 
Mary  could  afford,  red  and  black  medium-grade  cashmere.  The  pattern 
was  a  handsome  plaid  like  she  had  seen  some  high-school  boys  wearing. 
Mary  had  copied  that  pattern  on  her  mind  as  closely  as  she  could  from 
the  window-distance.  Now  she  paused  in  her  work  on  the  final  fringe, 
and  inspected  the  translation  from  mental  pattern  to  strung-together 
yarn.  She  had  worked  painstakingly  the  last  four  days.  The  Project  had 
been  her  one  consideration.  She  had  not  hurried,  but  had  made  every 
stitch  with  care.  First  the  right  glove,  and  then  the  left  had  taken  on  a 
slow  fullness  before  her  eyes.  Now  the  scarf  lacked  only  the  fringe.  They 
had  to  be  perfect.  They  were  the  special  offering.  Yesterday,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  she  had  made  in  the  pattern  of  the  scarf  a  tiny  fault  which  no 
one  could  have  seen  without  looking  very  close.  Mary,  however,  had 
unravelled  nearly  twenty  rows  of  the  work.  She  had  gone  back  much 
further  than  was  necessary,  to  make  sure  she  worked  carefully,  and  this 
time  correctly,  into  the  plaid.  Now,  though,  it  was  good. 

She  worked  on  into  the  afternoon,  but  it  would  not  take  long  now. 
The  fringe  part  was  easy.  It  went  fast  compared  to  the  small,  close 
stitches  of  the  rest.  The  Project  was  nearly  complete.  She  thought  again 
of  Jimmy’s  reaction  when  he  opened  her  special  gift.  She  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  too  much,  she  knew  that ;  but  she  knew  too  that  he  would  appreciate 
this  work  of  her  hands.  He  would  touch  the  good  wool  and  he  would 
know. 

As  she  sat  working,  finishing  the  fringe  at  one  end,  Jimmy  ran 
suddenly,  out  of  breath,  into  her  room  to  report  to  her  on  the  tree  he 
was  helping  to  decorate  in  the  living  room.  She  shoved  the  Project  be¬ 
hind  her  and  grabbed  up  the  magazine  she  had  laid  near  at  hand  es¬ 
pecially  for  this  purpose  of  concealment.  She  did  not  know  whether  he 
had  caught  the  move  as  he  came  through  the  door.  He  did  not  question 
her,  but  went  excitedly  to  his  tale. 

“Grandma,  guess  what  Ginny  did  with  the  angel  that’s  suppose  to 
go  on  top  of  the  Christmas  tree.  .  .  .” 

Mary  studied  with  care  this  descendant  of  hers,  not  hearing  him, 
only  being  conscious  of  the  young  nasal  drone  of  his  voice.  She  wondered 
why  he  was  different,  seeming  to  know,  even  as  people  her  own  age  did 
not,  the  values  she  knew.  Mary  could  not  answer  that  question.  But  it 
was  so.  And  she  was  glad.  The  boy,  seeing  she  did  not  hear  his  words, 
cut  off  his  tale  of  the  tree-trimming.  He  asked  her  again,  as  he  had  done 
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at  least  once  a  day  for  the  past  week,  the  question  she  knew  she  would 
hear. 

“Grandma,  what  are  you  giving  me  for  Christmas  ?” 

Mary  attempted,  as  always,  the  attitude  of  brusqueness  as  she 
named  through  the  catalogue :  sticks,  coal,  mud,  or  rocks — he  could  have 
his  choice  she  said.  The  boy  feigned  dismay,  but  he  had  known  the  an¬ 
swer  before  he  asked.  He  closed  the  magazine,  laughing. 

“Hey,  Grandma,  you  lost  your  place,”  and  was  gone  to  finish  with 
the  tree.  Mary  reached  behind  her  and  drew  her  materials  from  behind 
her  back,  setting  again  to  her  work  and  her  thinking. 

When  she  finished  the  fringe,  Mary  held  the  completed  Project, 
two  gloves,  one  scarf,  up  to  the  slant  light  of  the  late  afternoon  sun. 
That  evening  she  would  laugh  and  shrug  and  say  it  was  nothing.  But 
now  she  could  look  with  critical  pleasure  upon  this  product  of  her  hands. 
She  thought  of  the  other  presents  that  would  surround  it  under  the 
tree.  Last  Friday  Julie  had  shopped  for  Christmas.  For  Jimmy  she 
had  come  up  with  a  pair  of  ice-skates,  a  couple  of  already-tied  little 
boys’  ties,  and  a  model  gas-station.  Mary  had  seen  them  all.  She  got 
from  touching  them  the  cold  feel  that  the  persons  unknown,  the  ma¬ 
chines  unseeing  had  left  upon  them.  They  were  so  little  love.  Jimmy, 
she  knew,  would  sense  the  difference.  Anticipation  of  the  Opening  under 
the  tree  that  night  touched  her,  pervaded  her. 

When  Julie  asked  her  to  go  along  to  the  Oak  Lane  Store  for  last 
minute  shopping,  she  put  away  the  completed  Project  for  wrapping  and 
went.  If  only  to  look  again  at  the  plastic-bagged,  cellophane  sealed, 
quick-frozen  items  that  had  replaced  vegetables,  clogged  with  clay.  She 
walked  behind  Julie,  watching  her  fill  the  wire  basket  with  Christmas 
candies  and  cookies  and  fruit  cake  for  the  family  and  guests  who  would 
be  dropping  in  for  the  holidays.  Long  hours  before  an  oven  bringing 
forth  her  own  almond  crescents,  dark  fruit  cakes,  anise  cookies.  It 
was  no  more.  Julie  lived  in  the  new  time.  She  had  her  own  house, 
her  own  family.  Mary  must  not  interfere  in  this.  The  Project  awaited 
Mary  and  Jimmy  at  home.  To  be  wrapped,  to  be  opened.  And  the  line 
at  the  cash  register  moving  so  slow. 

At  supper  Mary  ate  little.  She  spoke  only  with  yes  or  no.  The 
anticipation  of  the  gift-openings  grew  in  her.  Jimmy  will  like  it.  He 
will  know.  He  will  appreciate.  Even  to  the  boy,  Mary  said  little.  The 
apprehension  of  his  reaction  to  her  offering  to  him  was  all  she  could 
experience  at  once.  The  rest  of  the  family  chattered  around  her.  But 
for  them  the  meaning  was  not  so  full. 
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After  the  supper  she  did  not  volunteer  her  usual  offer  of  help  with 
the  dishes.  (It  would  only  be  No,  Ma,  you  go  and  rest  or  read  or  some¬ 
thing.  We  can  manage  fine.)  She  did  not  join  the  family  before  the 
T.V.  It  showed  young  blonde  detectives  in  Hawaii  or  someplace.  Ha¬ 
waii,  no  scarves  or  gloves  there.  The  Project  still  unwrapped. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  stepped  into  the  aloneness  of  her  room 
that  she  heard  Jimmy  behind  her. 

“Grandma,  please.  What  are  you  giving  to  me  for  my  Christmas 
present?”  Insistent. 

The  boy’s  question  irritated  her.  Didn’t  he  guess  what  she  had 
been  doing  the  last  four  days?  No,  she  had  kept  it  secret,  even  from 
Julie.  Her  words  got  the  irritation  out  of  her  voice.  Only  perhaps  her 
face  had  shown  it  for  an  instant.  Mary  said  she  had  come  to  a  decision. 
Since  Jimmy  had  not  told  her  which  he  wanted — mud,  sticks,  coal,  or 
rocks — she  had  decided  for  him.  She  was  giving  him  seventeen  nice 
lumps  of  coal — the  best  she  could  buy.  He  could  do  what  he  wanted 
with  them.  Now  he  had  to  get  out.  She  hadn’t  wrapped  his  coal  yet. 
Jimmy  almost  believed,  she  thought.  She  shut  the  door  after  him.  (An¬ 
thracite  coal,  she  should  have  said  that.  He  was  studying  minerals  in 
school.) 

She  went  to  the  drawer  and  pulled  out  the  Project.  All  the  store- 
boughts  were  wrapped.  Only  this  remained.  She  laid  the  gloves  and 
fringed  scarf  on  her  bed.  Good,  lasting  work.  He  could  use  the  scarf 
for  several  years.  Perhaps  even  after — ,  to  remember  her,  a  part  of 
her.  She  shook  the  thought  from  her  head.  Too  final,  too  self-pitying 
to  think  about.  The  plaid  was  good,  just  like  the  bigger  boys  wore. 
They  would  be  warm;  she  had  knitted  carefully,  tightly.  She  brought 
out  the  white  tissue-paper  and  placed  the  Project  carefully  in  its  creases. 
Then  the  plain  gold  foil.  Only  this  gift  would  be  gold.  Folded  slowly, 
neatly,  over  the  special  gift.  Finally  the  green  ribbon,  tied  with  one 
of  those  big  bows  she  had  seen  on  all  the  presents  under  all  the  trees 
in  the  magazines.  Jimmy’s  name  on  the  tag.  Now  it  lacked  only  his 
fingers  to  tear  through  the  outside  and  come  upon  the  offering  of  her 
hands. 

She  sat  waiting,  partly  reading  a  Christmas  story  in  her  Journal 
about  a  young  couple  and  their  two  children  in  Connecticut.  Only  an 
hour  and  a  half  until  midnight.  Pretty  soon  they  should  be  starting. 
At  last  she  heard  the  others  putting  their  gifts  under  the  tree.  When 
they  all  seemed  to  be  finished,  Mary  took  her  gifts  in  her  arms  and 
walked  to  the  living  room.  Last,  on  top  and  in  the  center,  she  placed 
the  special  gift,  so  that  she  could  watch  it  during  the  time  that  remained 
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before  the  scramble  of  openings.  The  lights  of  the  tree  reflected  multi¬ 
colored  in  the  gold  foil.  Jimmy  looked  at  the  package  and  then  to  her 
eyes.  He  said  it  didn’t  look  like  coal  to  him.  (No,  it  isn’t  coal;  wait 
until  you  open  it.)  She  studied  the  other  gaily-wrapped  gifts  and  then 
again  her  own. 

Suddenly  Mary  was  struck  by  a  thought.  Jimmy  would  not  appre¬ 
ciate  this  gift  of  hers  as  she  had  dreamed  for  weeks  he  would.  It  would 
hardly  seem  special  next  to  the  store-bought  skates  or  gas  station. 
Jimmy  could  not  know  what  the  scarf  and  gloves  had  meant  in  the 
making  to  her.  She  could  not  tell  him.  None  of  them  would  know; 
they  didn’t  understand  the  real  value  of  hand-made  gifts  now — no,  not 
even  her  Jimmy  would  know.  The  special  gift  would  be  thrown  aside 
for  the  others.  Maybe  even  it  was  not  so  special  as  she  had  thought. 
It  was,  after  all,  but  a  black  and  red  plaid  scarf  and  pair  of  gloves,  not 
really  so  different-looking  from  any  you  could  buy  in  some  department 
store.  Mary  got  up  and  said  she  was  going  to  bed  now,  she  was  very 
tired,  she  would  open  her  gifts  in  the  morning  when  she  felt  more 
rested.  Jimmy  and  the  others  said  no,  she  must  stay  up  one  more  hour, 
it  was  Christmas  Eve,  which  comes  but  once  a  year.  Mary  said  once 
again  she  was  too  tired,  and  took  one  more  look  at  the  Project,  the 
special  gift.  Then  she  went  to  her  room  and  closed  the  door.  On  the 
other  side  of  it  she  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  children,  anticipating 
the  Christmas-coming. 


—Ray  Or/e/ 
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